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piece of furniture, and that the law did not per- 
mit its detention. The porter would listen to 
nothing, and petrified in his stupid obstinacy, 
declared that they should obtain the permission 
of the owner of the house before it should be 
moved. This person lived at Passy, whither 
the friends of Joseph ran. He was not at 
home, and would not return till dinner time. 
They went at the hour appointed, and found he 
had just before gone out. It was then eight 
o'clock in the evening. They applied to a jus- 
tice of the peace. . He referred them to a com- 
missary of police, who at first sustained the 
porter, but upon the representations which Jo- 
seph made of the wrong they were doing him 
in causing him to lose the Exhibition, the com- 
missioner authorized at last the removal of the 
statue. Eleven o'clock had now arrived. They 
had only an hour left to go to the Louvre. A 
dangerous frost rendered the streets almost im- 
passable. The carriages went upon a walk. 
The journey would require three good hours, 
and they had but one ! To cap the climax cer- 
tain repairs of the sewers obliged them to take 
the longest way. In passing over the Pont Neuf 
Joseph and his friends heard the half hour strike. 

" It is half past eleven," said Joseph, who was 
sweating great drops, although the thermome- 
ter marked the cold of the poles. 

" It is half past twelve," shouted a young man 
from among a group of artists who, having ar- 
rived too late at the Louvre, were returning with 
their pictures. They were keeping up their 
courage and singing gaily, "AUons nous en, 
gens de la noce." 

Joseph and his friends returned. 

That year the artists who had been refused at 
the Louvre and some others of greater name ap- 
pealed from the Jury to public opinion by found- 
ing the Exhibition of the bazaar Bonne Nou- 
velle, to which they sent their works. The Saint 
Anthony of Joseph was exhibited there as well as 
a small statuette of Margaret, which seemed to 
have sprung in its deep melancholy direct from 
the imagination of Goethe. These two works 
were bought for one hundred and fifty francs by 
the conservator of the Museum of Compeigne. 
This miserable sum permitted Joseph to drag 
along a sad existence for some time — almost a 
year. It was then that he entered the Hospital by 
the favor of an Interne, for he had no character- 
ized malady. At the end of three months he 
died there of exhaustion, leaving as a legacy to 
the good sisters who had attended him a little 
figure of an angel, which one may see yet in the 
Chapel of the community. His works which 
remain almost all in an unfinished state, are 
scattered here and there among the ateliers of 
his friends. JM. de Beranger possesses one of 
them in his cabinet. It is a little statuette of a 
woanded grenadier, the style of which recalls 
the best grognards of Charlet. 

Joseph D*** died at the age of twenty-three 
years, without bitterness against life, without 
recrimination against the art which had slain 
him, but like a brave soldier who falls upon the 
field of battle whilst saluting his flag. 



" It was a maxim of Raphael's, (handed down 
to us by Federigo Zuccari,) that things should 
be represented, not as they are actually found 
to exist, but as they ought to exist." — Lanzi. 



CORKESPONDEKCE OF THE BtTLLETIN. 

London, 16th May, 1851. 
To the Editor of the Art-Union Bulletin. 

Sir : Upon a second visit to the Exhibition of 
the Royal Academy, my appreciation of Land- 
seer's exquisite painting of T'dania and Bottom 
is more than confirmed, whilst Herbert loses 
something by a nearer acquaintance. 

" Caxton's Printing-office in the Almonry of 
Westminster Abbey,", by Maclise, is the picture, 
however, which finds most favor in the eyes of 
the public, if we may judge by the crowd 
which always surrounds it. It is certainly well 
calculated to captivate the regard of the many. 
It is very vigorous and powerful, and is full of all 
the detail of type, paper, and press ; and this 
portion of it is treated with a dexterity and com- 
mand of brush which leave little to be desired 
— the " little" being a desire for dirt, for never 
before were such beautifully clean presses seen. 
The grouping of the personages engaged is well 
arranged, and the diflferent stufis in which they 
are habited well distinguished. In color it is 
strong and crude, but better in this respect than 
the pictures Mr. Maclise has exhibited since his 
practice in fresco. But when we come to re- 
gard the heads and their expression, we find 
much that is conventional — heads again. intro- 
duced which Maclise had long ago stamped as 
his own — and all the heads singularly deficient 
in intellectual character — a serious defect al- 
ways, but more particularly in a work of the 
kind. Then, too, there is ah inversion of the 
laws of perspective — the figures in the imme- 
diate foreground being smaller than those which 
are some paces removed back. Altogether the 
work impresses one as that of a man possessing 
more strength than feeling, more vigor of hand 
than delicacy of thought. 

It is in one of Sir Charles Eastlake's books 
that I have met with this expression of what 
should be the aim of art : " Character is re- 
lative beauty, life is the highest character, 
mind is the highest life." And it is worth pon- 
dering upon. And we shall find that it, or 
some similar thought, has been pondered by 
Ward, else he never could have produced so 
touching a painting as the prison scene in which 
Louis XVI. sleeps whilst Marie Antoinette 
mends his clothes. It is just one of those 
themes which an ordinary painter would have 
made mawkishly sentimental, but here we have 
none of the tinsel of woe, but a scene which is 
life-like in its simple pathos and reality. 

Cope has no picture which can compare witfi 
his Ijear of last year. Frith and Poole keep to 
the level of their reputation. Egg halts, nor 
does the new associate Hook quite equal his 
former achievements, although a picture of his 
from the Merchant of Venice, tells the story 
well, is very agreeable in color, and presents us 
with an exquisite Portia. 

The author of Modern Painters has within 
these few days written to the Times in depreca^ 
tion of the severe criticism which the band 
who call themselves Pre-Raphaelite have re- 
ceived from the press. But these gentlemen 
may well exclaim to be preserved from their 
friends, for Mr. Ruskin's letter is the unkindest 
cut of all. That these men deserve the most 
stringent criticism, I must believe, since nothing 
can equal the arrogance of their opinion, or the 



impudent violation of truth which they parade 
before the world and desire us to believe ; but 
they possess ability, and it is not improba- 
ble, that when, by and by, they have shuffled 
aside the whim to which they are at pre- 
sent bound, they may produce works which 
shall challenge our admiration. 

Of the landscapes in the Academy, there is 
one by Linnell which adds something to his al- 
ready great fame — so bright, so fresh and true 
is it. In the quality of light he is unsurpassed 
— C res WICK is lower in tone than usual, and 
hardly so pleasing. Lee is as usual, and Sid- 
ney Cooper re-presents to us his eternal cows, 
and Abraham Cooper his eternal Arabs. Dan- 
BY will hardly impress strangers by what he this 
year exhibits. Cook has some views of Vemce, 
which are very fine. There are several works 
by French and German artists, which look 
brown in color and academic in composition. I 
believe in the life of this school, and that it is 
in the right road for advancement. 

I had nearly forgot to say that Healy exhibits 
a portrait ot Mr. Calhoun, which keeps its place 
well, and exhibits some very nice color in the 
flesh tints. 

In miniature, Thorburn and Ross maintain 
their supremacy, although it were to be wished • 
that the latter had the former's strength, for in 
truth of drawing and delicacy of detail he is 
much before him. 

Your obedient, P. 



We have permission to extract the following 
from a recent letter from Leutze : 

DossELDORP, May, 1851. 
Many thanks for the books. The Scarlet 
letter is splendid — best thing of the kind I have 
read for an age, — pictures plenty ! but I could 
only paint one : let me continue the fable. I 
was struck, when some years ago in the Schwarz- 
wald, (in an old castle), with one picture in the 
portrait gallery ; it has haunted me ever since. 
It was not the beauty or finish that charmed 
me, it was something strange in the figures, 
the immense contrast between the child and 
what was supposed to be her gouvemante in the 
garb of some severe order ; the child, a girl, was 
said to be the ancestress of the family, a princess 
from some foreign land. No sooner had I read 
the Scarlet letter, than it burst clearly upon me 
that the picture could represent no one else than 
Hester Prynne and little Pearl. I hurried to see 
it again, and found my suppositions corroborated, 
for the formerly inexplicable embroidery on the 
breast of the woman, which I supposed was 
the token of her order, assumed the form of the 
letter, and though partially hidden by the locks 
of the girl and the fiowers in her hair, I set to 
work upon it at once, and made as close a copy 
of it, with all its quaintness, as was possible to 
me, which I shall send you soon. How Hester 
Prynne ever came to be painted, I can't ima- 
gine ; it must certainly have been a freak of little 
Pearl. Strange enough, the castle name is 
Perlenburg, the Castle of Pearls, or Pearl Castle, 
as you please. I am sure you will be struck 
with it quite as much as myself 



We have received a letter lately from Mr. 
Page, under date of Florence, May 4th, 1851, in 
which he gives us occasion to hope that our 
readers may at some future time have the 
privilege of reading from his pen an account of 
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the impressions made upon his mind by the 
foreign schools. He says in this connection: — 

* * * " Every day's observation and ex- 
perience in my own studio and in the galleries 
serve to strengthen my convictions as to the 
profound philosophy of art in which the masters 
of the great schools of Italy were, and to make 
it more apparent that with them art was any 
thing but the result of mere fancifnl conceit or 
dexterity of execution, like the modern schools 
of Europe. And until this lhmi,ghl on art is re- 
produced, the world will look in vain for a 
reproduction of the worki that have sprung from 
their principles. 

" So you may see by this that I am of those 
who believe that something is to be written and 
a great deal too, before a platform and founda- 
tion are laid on which will tower the New Tem- 
ple of Art, which I hope the world will at some 
period see gracing our land and towering far 
upward toward the heavens; and that one stone 
of that foundation might be chiselled by these 
feeble hands, ought not to be deemed a wholly 
unworthy ambition. 

" The Venetian school I am more and more in 
love with, as to me lluire seems to be the great 
lesson ready to be taught, as there only the 
power of expressing itself was possessed in its 
fulness : and whatever the critics may think of 
Raphael and the painters of Form, Form and 
consequent expression belong more fully to 
Sculpture than to the sister art; and even were 
that the end, the Venetians knew better how to 
express it than others, had that been their 
object, and had they studied forms with more 
taste. Indeed, when the great things of art are 
again done, there will need to be all that has 
gone before ere the heart of man will be at rest 
and satisfied." 



A friend and competent critic at Rome \vrites 

as follows : — 

Rome, April 25, 1851. 
My Dear Sir : 

I had the pleasure of receiving your favor of 
the 18th February in due time, and have to 
apologize for a delay of several weeks in re- 
plying to it. My professional engagements have 
been so pressing of iate, that 1 have not had the 
time to collect such information relative to the 
present doings in the Fine Arts here in Italy, as 
I should have been pleased to furnish you with. 
The revolutions and political agitations through- 
out Europe during the three or four years pre- 
vious to the last, were the cause of withdraw- 
ing the usual patronage from the artists ; con- 
sequently very little was done during that time. 
Private encouragement is now returning, and 
during the past winter there have been in Rome 
many gentlemen, mostly English and American, 
who have commissioned and purchased works of 
art to a considerable extent. One person alone 
(English) has expended in Rome during the 
last year, about one hundred thousand dollars 
for paintings and statues. Some of our own 
countrymen have given commissions and pur- 
chased largely, particularly in the branch of 
sculpture. It would, doubtless, interest you 
more to hear of fine works of art being pro- 
duced, than to know that wealthy gentlemen 
are laying out large sums to enrich their col- 
lections. It must, however, be admitted that 
the liberal patron or purchaser is essential to 
enable the artist to develope his talent, and 



show the world what he is capable of doing. 
It is much to be regretted that so few of our 
own cou^rymen of wealth, who are fond of the 
arts, and who often purchase extensively, do 
not take more interest in encouraging artistic 
talent in their own countrymen. We have many 
noble examples of persons who do, but a ma- 
jority of those who come abroad seem but little 
inclined that way. They purchase or give com- 
missions for pictures or statues in the true mer- 
cantile spirit of making the best possible bar- 
gains. One could not so much blame them for 
doing so, if they would only show the same 
.shrewdness which they do in other business 
transactions. They usually go to the lowest 
class of Italian copyists, who manufacture by 
wholesale libel copies of Madonnas, Magdalens 
Sibyls, and a few other hackneyed subjects, which 
they sell at very low prices, the quality of the 
copy more or less poor according to the price. 
Almost every copy-collecting tourist gets a set 
of the same subjects. Maiiy persons of unprac- 
tised eyes fancy them equal in merit, some 
superior, to the originals. Another class of pur- 
chasers go to the dealers, where they are liable 
to be cheated to a much greater extent than by 
the copyists. Most of the pictures sold by the 
dealers have not the merit of being either origi- 
nals or copies, but are a species of compound of 
the two. They are generally mutilated old pic- 
tures, many of which never had any other merit 
than that of belonging to some school. The 
restorer, or (as they are sometimes called) 
" Doctor," takes them in hand and carefully re- 
touches them, making them resemble as nearly 
as he can the master to whose school they 
respectively belonged. The dealer then offers 
them as the works of such masters, and, to be 
consistent throughout, (to say nothing of his 
desire to make as much as possible.) asks enor- 
mous prices for them. Many an unwary traveller 
is swindled out of his thousands by these tricks. 

As I have hinted above, there are amongst our 
travellers many commendable exceptions to these 
two classes of purchasers ; men who prefer an 
original emanation from the mind and hand of a 
living artist, to the stale copy, or the " Atttico 
moderno " trash of the dealer. Such men usu- 
ally give the preference to artists of their own 
nation. They have the double or triple plea- 
sure of receiving something new as an equiva- 
lent for their money, with the satisfaction of 
encouraging if not of rendering essential aid to 
the student in his struggles on the road to fame, 
and through him of promoting the progress of 
art at home. 

Most of the American artists at present in 
Rome, are doing well. Crawford is engaged on 
his Waskinglon Mmmment, the design for which 
is already known in the United States.- The 
whole composition is beautiful and grand. It 
will be a work to show Crawford's particular 
talent to better advantage than his small de- 
signs. MoziER has made several busts with 
much success during the winter. He is now 
modelling an ideal head of Daphne. His statue 
of Rebecca has been much admired, and several 
copies have been commissioned. Greenouoh, a 
younger brother of the eminent sculptor at 
Florence, has recently come to Rome to estab- 
lish himself in the pursuit of the same art. He 
has executed in marble a head of Christ, which 
is highly finished, and full of beauty and expres- 
sion. He is now modelling a group, " The find- 



ing of Moses." The head of Pharaoh's daugh- 
ter in it is far advanced, and is extremely beau- 
tiful and expressive. She is looking with tender 
compassion at the infant Moses at her feet. 
Bartholomew, recently from the United States, 
completes the list of American sculptors in 
Rome. He is engaged on bas-reliefs for the 
present. Philip has recently left to return home. 
There are but few American painters in Rome 
this season. Chapman has been painting seve- 
ral pleasing little costume pictures. He is mak- 
ing etchings from some of them on copper. He 
has on the easel part of a series of compositions 
representing the seasons, very original and 
graceful in design. Freeman has finished bis 
picture of the Maries at the SepuUrhe, and is 
engaged on another composition representing 
an artist making a sketch from a little girl, with 
groups of ragged peasants looking on. It is a 
very picturesque subject, and, with Freeman's 
usual fine color, will be very a pleasing and inter- 
esting picture. He is painting it for a gentleman 
in New- York. Saunders, the American Consul, 
has just finished a picture of a nun holding a 
clandestine correspondence with some inamora- 
to, to whom she is throwing a letter from her 
grated window. Wotherspoon is painting views 
and compositions of Italian scenery. I hear but 
little of the artists in Florence, except that they 
are full of commissions. 

Some of the German artists resident in Rome, 
have produced works of considerable merit of 
late. OvERBECK is engaged on a series of draw- 
ings representing the institution of the Sacra- 
ments. He has surrounded the principal composi- 
tion in each with arabesques, into which he has 
woven many little analogous subjects, represent- 
ing various emblems of the Sacraments. They 
are among his most poetic and beautiful works. 
Werner finished not long since a large composi- 
tion in acquerelle, representing a scene from 
Venetian history. Toermer, a Saxon, who paints 
in the Flemish style, and carries his finish to a 
point beyond any of that school, has been much 
in vogue lately with travellers. He usually 
selects refined and elegant subjects from high 
life, and treats them with exquisite taste, making 
really very precious little gems. 

The annual exhibition at the French Academy 
is now open. The number of works exhibited 
is small. In the choice of subjects the students 
have shown the usual French love of tiugedy. 
Nearly every picture has in it at least one figure 
of a dead or dying man, and the only original 
statue exhibited is the martyred S, Sebastian, 
not triumphing in the agonies of death, as usu- 
ally represented, but quite dead. The subjects 
are all treated with great knowledge and skill in 
every department of the art but color. One sel- 
dom looks for fine color in the French school. The 
Roman exhibition at the Porta del Popolo, has 
shown but few good works this season. G. L. 
Brown, who is residing in Albano, has several 
landscapes there. They are very vigorously 
painted, with the appearance of having been 
done direct from nature. There is much in them 
to please the naturalista, but they are not suffi- 
ciently purged of the little accidental effects of 
every-day nature to suit the taste of the purista. 



London, 12th June, jl,8§l. - ' 
To the Edit.or of the Art Union BnlleCm^ 

Sir :— lnde[)endeDt of that great wprld-won- 
der-^the Exposition in Hyde Park— the lover of 
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art has never before had such an opportunity of 
observing the art-resources, or rather d^p6ts, of 
this country as he can enjoy now. Under the 
influence of the feeling of hospitality, many gal- 
leries which have hitherto been hermetically 
sealed, except to the privileged few, are now 
open to the public, and subject to such condi- 
tions of restriction in respect to numbers, &c., 
as may well be excused in persons possessed of 
treasures which might easily be injured by the 
rude pressure of a crowd — and, in fact, I cannot 
but think that such an abnegation of the comforts 
of B home for even one day in a week, as is prac- 
tised by Lord Westminster, amounts to an act of 
positive virtue. It would be idle to attempt 
any thing like a description, ever so partial, of 
these paintings — which amount in Lord Ells- 
mere's collections alone to some 300 examples, 
embracing all schools — and containing but few 
paintings which deserve excision. Amongst the 
few, however, I should deem the celebrated 
Chandos' portrait of S/iakspeare to be one, as 
I think it bears internal evidence of having 
been manufactured at a later period than is 
assigned to it. It is not in itself a bad painting ; 
indeed so good that another argument is furnish- 
ed by this fact against its authenticity, as a man 
who could paint so well would have given it a 
greater look of individuality than it presents. 
This collection is perhaps richer in works of the 
Dutch than the Italian School. There are many 
very fine examples of Ostadb and a Coyp, The 
L-anding of Prince Maurice at Dort — which is 
truly a magnificent work — nothing can exceed 
the lucid light of the sky, nor any thing excel 
its simple and masterly treatment. There are 
also in the collection two noble Claudes, which, 
if he had produced nothing else, would have 
sufiSced to establish him as a great painter — as 
great he will always remain, in spite of the tur- 
gid declamation and dogmatic aspersion of that 
arrogant person who, by the mere force of as- 
sertion, hag established himself in weak, un- 
thougbtful minds, as an arbiter in art. I of 
course allude to the author of " Modem Paint- 
ers." 

De -la Roche's picture of Charles in the 
Guardroom is here — but so badly lighted that 
it is impossible to pass judgment on it as a 
painting. One thing, however, is painfully evi- 
dent, and that is its state of premature decay 
— ^as all the rightrhand side is fearfully cracked, 
whilst in streaks and patches over the surface a 
sort of blue film or efflorescence has taken place, 
whose cause I cannot determine, but which is 
undoubtedly a serious damage, and, so far as my 
observation extends, a new form of disease. 

The British Institution opened on JMonday, 
with its annual display of the works of old mas- 
ters, and this year the collection is so fine, that 
I do not think it an exaggeration to say, that to 
visit it is worth a voyage across the Atlantic. 

The Ugolino of Sir Joshoa is here, and as I 
have been rather a disparager of this fine work, 
I hasten to make the shade of the departed pre- 
sident amends. The ForlAme TeUer is also here, 
which I regard as among his best productions ; 
and there are besides many portraits, exhibiting 
his style at various periods of his practice, and 
all stamped by originality and power. But the 
"megcjoarvellous item in the collection is a por- 
trait of the ^ViTgoTiiaster Sixs, by Rembrandt — 
a man of about 40, pale, ■with flaxen hair and 
moustache, in a black dress. No praise- whjph 



could be bestowed upon this noble work would 
be too extravagant; for simplicity, vigor of 
treatment, and management of efiecli|^t is un- 
rivalled j and above all, mark the thought on 
the brow, the earnest intelligence of the face : 
this is beyond mere paint; it is not even in the 
sitter, it resides in the mind of the artist ; and 
he who cannot do this, who can only draw, pre- 
sent you with pretty faces or unquestionable 
petticoats, had better throw aside his palette, 
and betake himself to making maps or mantil- 
las as a more congenial employment. 

There is in the collection a remarkable work 
by John De Mabuse, " The Adoration of the 
Magi." It seems to be an effort to combine the 
finish and detail of theVan Eycks and Durers, with 
a larger and more general treatment, and as a 
work of the class, it is undoubtedly very fine. 
Although the most scrupulous regard is paid to 
the minutise and accessories, the heads predo- 
minate, and these are full of character, and are 
very various in the expression of that respect 
and awe with which they approach the mother 
and child. The Virgin herself is very pure, and 
feminine, and lovely. This painting was the 
work of a man of genius, struggling with the 
trammels of precedent, and trying to escape 
from the limits of education, and will command 
our respect, whilst we turn with contempt and 
disgust from the embryos of this school, who, 
knowing better, for the sake of the notoriety of 
novelty, choose to ignore the teaching of three 
centuries of Art — the centuries which have pro- 
duced Rafi'aele, and Angelo, and Velasquez, and 
Rembrandt, and Reynolds. It is hardly worth 
while carrying the catalogue further — and re- 
turn to the laborious crudities of Van Eyck and 
Hemlinck— but mark you — with this result, 
that whilst those wrought in earnestness and to 
the best of their ability, whilst the heads look 
hardly from the canvas, with their ugly features 
stamped with the humanity of thought — these 
only approach their perfection in hay, in shav- 
ings, in bits of velvet, in bunches of fungi, in 
the blue of a dress, or the representation (too 
faithful) of a rotten limb. Yet it is to these 
that Mr. Raskin has sworn his last allegiance, 
or rather he has affectionately and patronizingly 
patted them on the head, and said " very well." 
The man to whom Turner cannot be too loose, 
and who, in deference to his art, lays down cer- 
tain axioms to guide the eyes in looking at na- 
ture, which have all the authority of assertion 
conveyed in warm language which soimds like 
conviction — the man who can find no words of 
praise too extravagant for Tintoretto, and dis- 
covers ingeniously an episode in one of his pic- 
tures, which most likely *as unthought of by 
the painter, but adds a charm to the work — this 
man, who, with the ferocity of a partisan rather 
than the calmness of a critic, slays reputation, 
and pronounces dictums in art, in architecture, 
almost in theology, which we are not to gainsay, 
pats these gentlemen on the head, and in doing 
this, swallows at a gulp whole folios of his ela- 
borate teachings. It is amusing, but it is mor- 
tifying. We lose our faith in words which, with 
the sacred name of truth eternally evoked, thus 
" palter with us in a double sense." But enough. 
Claude and Salvator will live when the Oxford 
Graduate and his retrogi'ade allies sleep for- 
gotten amidst other rubbish, which also, in its 
time, filled the world with its noise. 

I intended to have said a word about the Greek 



Slave, by Powers, but as my say would probably 
not be palatable to your readers, I will only re-- 
mark that after a very attentive re-examination 
of this statue, the opinion I formed upon it some 
four years ago is confirmed, viz., that without 
the title and the chains, it might be an Eve, or 
a Venus, or a Niobe — always supposing these to 
be represented by a badly formed, badly model- 
led, nude female, without either expression or 
grace. 

I remain yours, obed'tly, P. 

[It may be interesting to our readers to be in- 
formed of a fact communicated to the Editor by 
the writer of the above letter, who states, that 
Mr. Thackeray, the celebrated novelist, pro- 
poses visiting the United States this Fall, for the 
purpose of delivering lectures upon those Eng- 
lish writers of the past century, who are known 
as "humorists," Swift, Pope, Gay, Fielding, 
SmoUet, Goldsmith, &c. These lectures he is 
now delivering in London, to audiences com- 
prising all the elite of the fashionable and liter- 
ary world.] 



THE CHRONICLE. 

AMERICAN ART AND ARTISTS. 

The Chapel op Bowdoin College, atBrons- 
wtcK, Maine. — We are much gratified to learn 
that the Trustees are about completing the in- 
terior of this building, which was erected seve- 
ral years since. It is a large stone structure in 
the Romanesque style, consisting of a lofty nave 
which is the chapel proper, and lower side build- 
ings that are used for the library and other pur- 
poses. The architect is Mr. Upjohn of this city, 
whose designs we have had the privilege of in- 
specting. The fittings of the interior are to be 
of black walnut, and the seats disposed longitu- 
dinally like the stalls of a cathedral, leaving a 
broad alley through the centre that will add 
greatly to the appearance of length, and the 
grandeur of the effect. All the light will come 
through the clerestory windows, which are to 
be round-headed and richly glazed with colored 
glass. It is intended also to decorate the roof 
and walls in polychromy. We have seen a set 
of designs for this part of the work, made some 
time ago by Mr. Gervase Wheeler, which seem- 
ed to us very successful both in form and color. 
The decoration of the library, which was execut- 
ed from his designs and under his superintend- 
ence, gives general satisfaction ; and we think 
if his plans for the chapel could be also fully 
carried out, they would be even more exten- 
sively admired. 

We have alluded in this Journal to the bene- 
ficial influence upon the public taste which the 
polychromatic decoration of the Crystal Pal- 
ace will undoubtedly exercise. The importance 
of color in architecture has for many years past 
attracted the attention of students of this branch 
of Art. It was long ago ascertained that the deli- 
cate foliage and exquisite carvings of the mediae- 
val styles, had been enriched and illuminated by 
the application of various tints; and that even 
the effect of the pure marbles of the Parthenon, 
the friezes and capitals of classic architecture, 
had been heightened by the use of color. The 
churches of St. Denis and St. Vincent de Paul at 
Paris ; of All Saints and St. Boniface, at Munich ; 
the Temple Church and the House of Lords in 
London ; and various other buildings in differ- 



